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THj: USD OK MA^kS DI.^TIU lUiTION AS A MKTMOn OF 
DirKUSIN(; IDKAS ON (X)M.K(;k and UNIVKKSITY 
TEACHINC. Oidor No. 7913859 



HARK, \Un\.\U\ K . 
fftto. !tt7TI. I -A Pi). 



St.iU* l'f\iv(M .slly nf Nrw Yoi K :it Hilf- 



It \h tho piiipoiH) of ttUH leweslli^.itlon to oxpaiul upon ciir- 
rejilly «rcrpttnl IhooitMlral i unoopl.s of (nssonUiuilloix/dlffuHlOfi. 
Further, thin «tii»ly ituHonhou how Infoi nuitli>n on tmu lilng lin* 

and whut Impart tho maas dljitrirnina^n of such Information h\, 

ThlH »tudy ov^luatfM ,i .spoi lfU- puojrot tluit utlomptod to 
dUiSoinlnatr ti\u hhu: wnprovtMocnl Idoas hy iMnploylnn th« 
maH8 flUti llmtion nudhoit. Vha stvuly Is a .socontlary analyala 
oi portlonii ot tho d.it^i that wtMo ouIIocIihI for tho rvalnatlon o( 
tUe Chaii^o \LH;a/Jnc TiMchlnj^ linprovonioht ProJoiM. The por- 
tion oTThe Chan^o projort ovaIualli)n tluit w.i3 eniployetl wer« 
the roHults of a quostlonnalre that was Hvni to a Hampl^ of 
roclplontH of tlio (Jluuigr MaKa/lno Hopoits on Teac hing. The 
data wore lun'd tn teat ptosiMit diffusion theory, ami to KO»«r«te 
a potential rtnudovlnn of proHenl Ihouiy hy ynhJrctlnK ciMtaIn 
quc.stlonnalro Orms to Ihii Guttinan .sralhiK ttu'ludque. -Also, 
In an effort to dt^sci Iho what happens to maM.s dlidrlhuted ma(e- 
rtiil, results of rolovanl questionnaire Items are preijented 
along with r{>nipai lyons of how different Ki<HipH used the Re- 
ports On Teal•hln^* anil were affei led by It. 

The largest proporflon M respondents to the qviestlonnaire * 
lnd\cated they read the Reports,- shartul them, reported that 
Hume activities oci urred at their Institution as a result (fllrect 
or Indlrert) of the Reports, and reported that they found jMirtlc- 
ularly lnt<,Mestinfi or useful Ideas about tearhliiK In tluMU. tTho 
diita (;enerallv s\ipport the Pi^^er^ five-step adoption proeess '""^ 
taxonomy and his four-sl*:i) Imv^vatlon- decision proeess taxon- 
omy. A, new potiMdlal reorderlnj; of pre;tcnt dlfKislon theory 
was generated f(»r tliese data. 

All three si ales sture considerable substahtlve base. The 
potentlaL reoiderln^ also tends to reinforcVj' Rogers' eoneept 
of Vonflrinatl^^n. The pi)teidial reordering ill^o tends to fur- 
ther Jjroak down t!u* Rogers conc epts and attaches speelfle 
actton!^ to them. 

From the results of trte ^luest bmnai re analyses, |,t Is ap- 
parent that some things happened as a' result of the Reports 
that went bevi»n<t the byjcal expectations of a mass distribu- 
tion effort-- sharing, activities, change, and planned change. 
And, thpse ilata point out <;ertain factors that should t)e taken 
Into consideration when conducting a mnss dlstriluitlon. effort 
on teaching Ideas. * 

The major theoretical Implications of the study are that. 
fU'St, where teaching improvement Is the subject of diffusion, 
the Rogers five-step proct^ss should not be discarded--o8pe- 
clally th^ initial steps. It has. been argued that awareness- 
knowledge are important factors In dlffusl?i'g Ideas on teaching 
lniprov«menl--perhaps the. most Important. Second, It has 
al-so been argued that where teaching Improvement Is con- 
cerned, diffusion theory should not emphasize adoption or' 
adaution, but changes In bohavlor and attitudes IrregardlesB 
of what the change Us. This Is ho that the thnist of the diffu- 
sion be on rreatlng^knowledge^or awareness and iji arousing* 
Interest In the general area of Improving one's own teaching. 

This Investigation al»o hold.^ ImpUcMtlons for mas.s dis- 
tribution as a media In diffusing Ideas on teaching Improve- 
ment. First, mass distribution has potential fOc creating more 
than Ju.st awareness-knowledge. Second, If wide-spread change 
lA desired, mass distribution should be only one method In. the 
overall change strategy. Third, these data bear out several 
factory in inaklng a mass distribution effort effective. 
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AN EMPATHY MODKL OF CXyvl PLlANOh^-GAINlNG MES- 
SAGE SKI.ECTION • Order No. 7917678 

it 

IKWrKH, Franklin Joseph, Ph.H. Michigan Slate University 
1978_99pp. 

In thji dlHttttrtatlon a model of compliance-gaining me««age 
Mttlectloo Irt presented. The model asaumes that the |>erauAder 
•ntlnmteli the emotional reactHin of tho llHtonor to the |>er»m- 
«lve mesRuge on a cWlnunm from i^osltlve to negative. Each 
pemuttder ha^ a |X)b}t\n that conllnuun) (ethical threshold) which 
the person would use ancKUiose that he would not uae. If the 
message Is more i>oaltlve\an the ethical threshold, then the 
person 'Would urfe that moHHti)te. if the meHsagu Is more nega- 
tive than the ethical threshold, '$*jen thnl message would be re- 
jected. \^ 

jbMa ^roiu Iwo experiments, orte^rformed by Marwell and 
SctiiSirt ana the other by Miller, flostw. Roloff, and Selbold, 
we<%. found to be consistent with ^ho moHiM. 

The question of situational dlfferencerfvJh con^pllance-galnlng 
message selection was also Investigated. Affain lH)th the Mar- 
well and SchnUlt data and the Miller et al . daiha were examine^. 
The primary filtuallonal determinant of comiAlanee-gmlnlng 
message selection was the beneficial nature of tft« situation. 
PeAsortu were found to willing to use more negative mes- 
sagis when they were trying to |x»rsuade the other \or hisown 
go^.- 

Flnally, the question of Individual differences In co^]pllance 
gaining message selection wa« exj^unined. Christie and Cjpls' 
Machiavellianism scale wa« Ununi to be nnilll-dlmensionaland 
only one of the dlmensluns, negativism, was found to corre 
subi^tantlally with compliance-gaining message use. This tlil^- 
log was Interpreted as Illustrating that cynical jK?r8ons are 
willing to use more negafive messages to gain compllaiice than 
are those who are less cynical. 



THE ftHETOHIC OF DIVORCED CATHOLICS GROUTO AND 
THE FOUNDING OF A NATIONAJL ORGANIZATION 

Order No. 7923983 

BROWN, Gerald Lee, Ph.D. Temple University, 1979. 426pp. 

A grassrQOts phenomenoti In the Roman Catholic Church Is 
spreading throujjhtxit theJLJnlted States and Canada at an ex- 
tremely rapid pace; Divorced Catholics Groups.. At a time of 
crisis and confusion In the Catholic Church, Divorced Cath- 
olics Groups have provided a inuch^ieeded voice for a growing 
and previously silent constituency In the Catholic Church and 
a concrete service of support aiKl care, wUhln the Catholic 
community, for hundreds of thousands of fellow separated and 
divorced Catholics who otherwise would have gone unhelped. 

The flrst group emerged. U\ 1972, at tho Paullst Center in 
Bo«ton; a few dozen separated and divorcetj Catholics met with 
asymDttt hetic uricst for mutual support and encouragement. 
Word of their success spread rapidly, and, today, ther^are 
over 500 Divorced Catholics Groups In the United States and 
Canada,^represontlng over 250,000 separated, divorced, and 
remarried Catholics. In November, 1975, at a convention 
which drew over 500 participants to Bostqn's Paullst Center, 
forty-eight (48) group delegates voted to create the North 
Americaji Conference for Sepiirated and Divorced Catholics 
^ACSDC) with five general objectives: pubilcity, coordina- 
tion, education, advocacy (within the Catholic Church), -and 
political voice (both withift and outside the Catholic Church). 

This study explains, from a rhetorical perspective, the 
rapid growth of Divorced Catholics Groups and the emergence 
of the NACSDC. More specifically, it Identifies, Interprets, 
and explains the Vferbjil symbols/both v^rltten and spoken, 
which led to the founding of a national organization. 

The following major features characterize the study: Rhe - 
torical Perspective . The study adopts principles ami methods 
of /^contemporary » rhetorical theory and criticism. It takes a 
mesiage -centered approach to criticism, explaining the power 
and interrelations of symbols and symbol systems. The Cybe r 
aetic Appro ac|yj^€ mmunicatIon Studies ^ The NACSDC is 
treated as a^caHIJTilghly com'plex determinate •machine* 



dtflMdby rttcuri'litK nyinhob, conuminiciitloiui puttenui, and 
trtnuroriiiatlona. Th« NACSDC. aa,a •ymbol sywlttm. is'com- 
|NU*«d and conlra«led lo olhur nmjor' sy mbot ^lydteins, both- 
prcatnt and In the punt, for example, the conuuunlciitloiui pat- 
UriiAofthe Pre-Vatlran n CAlhoUc Church. »^i»l>_*^l« And S)^m- 
tw^^c Pattet nw, Th*» «»tudy concentiMlea on Uiuae IrunaforniA- 
'UoiuU^ and ■yniboUc; pullerna which exphiln tuoat . 
forcafully the rapid growth o( the NACSDC an a nlgnlflcunt 
•ytiibol aynte^u wtthhi the contemporary Roman Catholic 
Church. Mptaphora. More narrowly, the study examlnea tha 
pivotal Interpret l>k» anti Archetypal Metaphorw ejtplalnlng tha 
ayateiii'a aelt^-Ulontlty , growth, and Influence, huluctlve Ap- 
proach to Kh et oric^tl Critic lam The I'hetoricalA rltlcai con- 
•tructa. choa^n an tooTa of anatyalJ^, rcflei t. as much as poaal- 
bl#. the nature o( the material Itnelf. Pa rtl^tptui t -Ohaorvatlon. 
Tha critic, a Roman Catholic prleat. haa been prlvHoKed to 
work cloa^ly^wlth the leadcra'of the N^ACSIX:. 

, Another feature of the study la the "Hue of Historical Anal- 
yala aa a preamble to rhetorical unalysls.* The stages choaan 
for analysis, the Interpretive Metaphors Cllope/ "Reform/ ' 
and •Ministry^), ami the Archelypcil Metaphor (-l>oath-to- ' 
Llfa*) uaed to analyze each stage of growth grew Inductively 
ait of a process of historical aiulysls (the recording, orga- 
nization, and explan;|tlon of Relevant comnmnlcatloii behavlora). 
Moraover. the scofK* of the study. Spring. 1072 -lilovember. 
11>75, flowed from historical analysis. 

Bacause of Its Mix :ind scope and Its position within a 
clearly defined biit5:uage system, the NACSIX: offers the con- ^ 
ftaniporary critic nmltlple opportunities for testing the validity 
of contiMu|H)r,iry rhetorical cbiislructs as critical tools. It. 
alao, provUles opportunltlcii for Improving llie constructs or 



AN EXAMINATION OF THE CONCKPTUAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF COMMUNICATION AND OF THEIR IMPLICATIONS . 
FOR SCHCK)l. PKRSONNEL IN DKVlSING AND SKLKCllNG 
STRATEGIKS FOR COMMUNICATING WITH TIlKiR PUHLIC8 

Order No. 7922741 



CATES, Ward Mitchell. EdT) 
Supervisor: OavUl V. Martin 



Owke Unfverslty. 1979. 183pp. 



The purposes of this study were (1) to develop a conceptual 
rrani«work which would assist In orKanlzlng the writings and 
findings of authorji and researchers who have Investigated com- 
cnunlctttlon. (2) to use this framework to organize th?>Otlnga 
wd findings In such a way as to make apparent t^^elr Interrela- 
tionships, ajid (3) to develop a series of communication strate- 
gies for school personnel which werei)asod on the conceptual 
foundations defined by the organization of those works around 
the conceptual framework. ^ 
This writer examined a sizeable portion of the literature on 
, communication paying particular attention to models of the com- 
n\unicatlon process. He generalized a model of communication 
which Incorporated .the salient elements of the models exam- 
ined and used this model as u base In developing a conceptual 
framework around which he organized the ^y^tlngs imd re-, 
search findings He then derlveil twelve gene lallzatlona which 
^jppreMnted the conceptual foundations of coiymunlcatlon! 
GENERALIZATION 1: sjiclal and psych6loglcal factora 
fact the extent to which aivlndlvldual can be Informed br per- 
' sulked by a mesaagi;. 

•KNERALIZAnON 2: The more an encodet^knows about 
his J^dlence and their methods of receiving Information, the 
more\(flclenUy he should be able to communicate. 

* GEr^RAlJZATION 3: Social influences sucK as refer- 
ence gr^MPs and opinion leaders often filter messages, thereby 
Influencl^ the amount of Information which reaches an audi- 
ence and illpmeUmes changing the nature of thqt Information. 

GfeNEW^LIZATlQN 4: Recognizing the Influences f reaent 
In aocial stWhires, im encoder should Include l^^ his Idfiowl-* 
About hlU audience knowledM of the influence of opinion 
leaders and n?ference groups. ^ 

QENERAL^A-TION 5: Individuals who give v61untary pub- * 
Issue are Ukely to Increase their support of 
ly serve as persuasive decoders (or measa|;ea 



Surveying the receivers. 
Creating audiences. 
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/ GENERALIZATION 6: Credibility Itl based "on the per- 
deptlona which the audience haa about the swirce of a meaaage. 
Favorable perceptl6ns increase the^ likelihood that a measage 
win be effective at Informing and jiersuadlng that audlertce 

OENEHAIJZATION.7^ Knowledge of the psychological * 
processes by which |)ersuuslon occurs may help encoders 
tailor more credible and iHtrsuaslv'e messages. 

GENERA LIZA HON B: Physiological restraints, psycho- 
logical needs, llngxilstlc barriers, and channel llmltatlona all 
Influence the way In ^^hlch.a message Is received and Inter- 
preted. / • 

GENERALIZATION 9: Selected |>ercephial processes-, 
both consclSus and unconscious- -determine the quantity and 
persuasiveness of messages which reacl'i an audience. 

GENERALIZATION 10: The extent to which linguistic and 
perce^)hial Influences will affect the effectiveness of a mes- 
sage Is relato<l to the degree to which the audience and com- 
municator have common ex|}erlonces. 

GENERALIZATION 11: rtdcognlzlng that there Is an Inter- 
relationship among ch;mnel. Tnessage. and audience, communU 
cators should determine whlclujphannels are most effective 
wlth'thelr audiences for communicating which tyi>es of Infor- 
mation. , 

GENERALIZATION 12: Feedback should help communi- 
cators' determine the effoOtlveness of their efforts at commu- 
nlcatton by supplying Information aliout-the appropriateness of 
channel and cotle selection, and tlio fidelity with which the me*- 
sa^e was received. 

To display 'the conceptu;U foundation^ of con^munlcation 
and as an aid In relatlnj^ the derived generalizations to com- 
munication Rtratcf(les, this writer developed a model of the 
process of communication ae It operates for school communi- 
cators and otiicr commutilcators o|HMatlng vinder similar re- 
straints. He propoiied a series of five communication atri^t^- 
gles ^or school |>ersomiol which were based on an understanding 
of the cohf eptual foundations of communication: 

strategy' 
strategy 

STRATEGY 3: Penetrating Internal fllter*.(pcrceptual, 
linguistic, and psycliologldjrl). 

STRATfclGY 4: PonetraUng external filters (opinion lead- 
ers and reference groups). 

STRATEGY 5: Collcctli\|^foedback. 

In each strategy he suggested approaches to controlling as 
many of the factors which Influence communication as pos- 
sible. He also^ suggested techniques for Implementing each 
strategy. 



THE NBWSPAinCR IN EDUCATION PROGRAM IN THE 
STATE OF MARYLAND: A CASE STUDY IN THE COMMU- 
NICATION OF A STATEWIDE PROGRAM TO THE EDUCA- 
TORS OF THE SI' ATE ^ Order No 7924029 

COWAN. Ma rlene Stone, Ph.D. Temple University 1978 
293pp. A 

Purpose of the Study 

The study analyzed the.conuuunlcatlon problems faced when 
an Industry and a few edqcators wish to develop an educational 
program to be ased within qchool systems statewide. The 
Newspaper Injfducatlon Prograpi In Maryland was utilised 
for a caae study, analyzed were three communication prob^ 
lems: 

(1) the communication campaign used to obtain teacHer 
enrollment \f\ the worksj^ops and In-^servlce courses 
In the state of Mai^yland. 

(2) the Instructional strategies utilized In training the 
enrollees. 

(3) th^ relationship of deflmible obstacle* to the success ' 
of-the Newspaper In Education Program to the com- 
minlcatlon campaign, or to the Instructional strate- 

' gles used. 
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A tttmplt) of ofio hundred fifty previous Newspaper In Edu- 
cutl^ workshop and In-acrvtro courMe partlc l|Kintfl w«r'« rUn- 
dontly fl«lectod by iho lottery nicthiKl from the 1975 --^/e enroll- 
in«nt populLit4on. Tltln fi.iniplt* w.)fi nuitlod \ qiii\sttonn.ili • which 
WM deslgn<)d 

(1) to Identify the previous Newsptiper In Kduoullon Pro- 
gram trainees now using the N1E Progr^tm In their . 
cliisa(es). 

(S) to identify prevlous^l^ewspajKM' In Kduiallon workshop 
and In -service course tralneen who once used the N!E 
Program but have since termln;ited Its use. 

, (3) to Identify previous NewSpiiper In Ectucailon Program 
Vralnoett who have never used the No,ws|xi|>cr In Edu- 
cation Program In their claas(ea), 

(4) to Identify reasons for the use or nonuse of fhe NIE 
Program by these foriu^^r trainees. 

f ^ Sununar)^ of Results 

Analysis of the conununlcallon cannxilgn revealed the fol~ 
lowing: 

(1) BaseM ort the number of workshop and In -service en- 
rollees the conipiunlcatlon campaign was viewed as 
b«ln>; success M by the NIK promoters. 

(2) No other sets of receivers could be ascertained that 
•hixild be recelvljig the communication campaign In 
the regxilar school systems, but the communication 
campaign shixild bo extended to Include; (A) special 
schools, public or private, for young mentally re- 
tarded adults aiul (D) public reading clinics. 

(3) No additional chaiuiels of cdoMuunlcatlon for trans- 
mitting th«» campaign were suggested by the trainees. 

The most effective chaiuuMs of communication utl- 
lUed for the cam^jalgn In order of effect I vencVis were: 
(A) newspaper a<lvertlsementB , (D) NIK Brocluire, 
(C) the state ntKUd of EducatUxi Approved Cs^txirse 
Listing for He -Oect Ifleat Ion. 

(5) Whether tVr not the Newspaper In Education Prograin 
was used In the schools was not a result of the com- 
munication campaign. 

Analysis of the Instructional strategies revealed the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) The NIE Program was cjurretitly being used ^r had 
recently been used by 67*^ of tht sample n etHrnlng the 

• ■ questlwmaire. The Instructloiul strategies werethere- 
fore Judged to be relatively effective. 

. (2) AlMnst ruction strategies were Judged to be'equal In 
persuading the teacher to Initiate the NIE Pri>gram 
In hla/l^er classr(;^m. 

(3) The Infrequency of use of newspa|H*r8 by teachers In 
their classrooms was typically not related to their par- 
ticular circumstances, grade or subject level taught, 
elae of community their school served, or to their own ' 
experience, level \>f education, yea^s of t<^achlng ex- 
perience, or type of NIE Instruction tliey had received. 
Wyn teachers were affected by local conditions, the 
slx^ of community their school served seemed most 
to affect them: jt- , 

A. If teacher* oper^e in schools which serve small 
• communities, some tend to feel that local schooT 

conditions preclude them from using newspapers 
when they attempt to start such programs. 

B, If te;icher8 o|>erate In schools which serve Urge 
communities, some lack the lyotlvatton to Initiate 
such programs; But this lack of motivation was 
^not due to pressures within their school System 
or becliuse of the nature of newspapers. 

School administrators were affected positively by the » 
Instructional strategies utilized in the demonstratlon- 
toetures presented by classroom teachers using the 
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NIE Prqtfrajn in their classrooms. The ANPA test 
results ^so had an effect on administrators' deci- 
sions to use iiewRi)at)ers In the classroom. 



COMMl^lCATlON DEHAVlOU PATTERNS OF ACADEMIC 
EDUCATORS: AN ANALYSIS OF SOME I^ACTORS AFFECT- 
ING INFOHMATION PROCESSING Order No. 7W4752 

DAVOODIFAR, Hussein. Ph.'O, University of Plttsburuh W}%^ 
192pp, 

Purpose of the Study 

The purpose'set ior the study was tg^ Investigate the com- 
munication behaylor of acadendc educators with regard to their 
professional activities; research, teaching, and admlnlstrs- 
tlon. The main concern was to concentrate In seeking answers 
to a iHiraber of s|)eclflc questions concerning the extent towhich 
these professional activities, were based on the use of Aiannels 
of communications. Focus of the research centered on the 
basic Idea .to discover the relative Importance of the various 
channels both formal and Informal. Five hypotheses were 
tested: (1) There Is no significant relatlonshti) between prl> 
mary actlvltltjs of respondents and their Information needs^ 
(2) Tl^ere Is no significant relationship between scatter of in- 
formation lij an area of specialization and lime spent for cur- 
rent awareness. (3) There Is no significant relationship be- 
tween th^ amount of time spent for formal communication and 
the success achieved in ^lalntalnlng current awarenessr' 
(4) There Is no significant difference ann^ig three groups' of 
information users (teachers, researchers, and administra- 
tors) as they become Involved In. various functions, fs) There 
is no significant difference among varUxis fnformatlpn chan- 
nels for various ^^nctlons^ i, 

Design of the Stu dy " . ' . - . 

A self-adndnlstered questionnaire was developed and dis- 
tributed for the |>uir|)ose of collecting dat%. The instrument con- 
centrated on two major asi^cts of conununlcaUons: (1) Main- 
Ulnlng current awareness and factors affecting this process; 
and (2) Inforlnatlon function behavlou variation with regard to 
relative usefulness of chaimels In providing the needed infor- 
mation. Members of faculty of graduate departments of edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania wer« selected as target population. 
A systematic random sample was draVn from this group. The 
overall response was 76% (N=348). The data were aimlyzed 
. by the use of Chi square and Multivariate Analysis of Vari- 
ance. ' ^ . ' 

M ajor Flndln ^gs 

More than 90^ of educators were engaged In research. The 
average respondent considered 2 to 5 hours per week adequate 
to keep Informed on current findings. Inf9rmal channels of 
communication (Convei'satlon with colleagues, Conference at- 
tendance, etc.) were used slightly more (58%) than formalH^han- 
nels (Journals, Books, etc.) In the process of current aware- 
ness. A significant relation was found between prlniary activity 
and information need. Scatter of InformhtlonCas affecting 
bo^h timd spent for communication .^nd succesji achieved In 
* maintaining current awareness. 

The multivariate analyses revealed that a variety of ap- ' 
proaches were perceived to be useful for the achievement of 
different functions (finding specific answer, information for a 
new project, etc J There was no significant variation among 
three groups across various functions, but there was Insig- 
nificant variation among channels of communication. 11 was 
found that different channels complement and supplement each 
other. 

Conclusion 

As the ultimate value of this sesearch, ItVas cChicluded 
that certain factors Influence communication behavior. Time 
spent for current awareness was directly tffected by scatter . 



ol Informutton. St atutr i)f lnrorm4ttun Nhoiild t>i'«conHl(1«r«<^ 
ya% tni|Kir(ant fai lor In the denizen and development of an Infon- 
niAtlon •yHtein. liUoi itial ch.inneln are Important both for ^en- 
•ral awnrentliiR and othbr N{>erlfto Mnctlona. The pattern of 
coiDnmnlcattoii behavior Ih.u evolved In the pr*KM»88.of dif- 
ferent funeiioiiB «dp|j<jrtn the aaaumptlon thai ihe nature of 
InfonnalUm need Inflviem oh the nue. of channola. Some of tht 
r©comii>f»ndatloni# arlHln^; from the «tudyJnclvido the esttabllth- 
mmnt yf i^Selecllve I)|fittemliuil Ion of Information (SDI) •y«t«m'. 
development of Kdvication Citation Indivx (KCI), and devolop- 
nient of a ayHtem tt)|^-eplai e nome of the Infoi'Uval ehanneli' 
^lnctlolM knd ln\prove facllltleft for others. The above have * 
Important ImpllratloiiB In Inform^lton sclem e providing thoy 
can be ■UpjK)rled by replliMl^on In uthei fields. 



VEADAL PARTlClI>AnOr5 AND OUTCOMKS IN MKOICAL 
EDUCA'HON: A Study of Third- Year Clinical f)|scusMlon 
Groiipii ^ . Order No. 79220U 

POSTER, Patrlrta Joan, I>h.l) ClaromontX^Taduato School. 
1979. 3l9pp, V : 

The p\§f|>ose*o( tills exploratory study was to analya^e the 
amount iind co^jnlllve level of the Individual student's verbal 
participation In small j;roMps iuid to relate It to measures of 
*thelr entry characteristics and outcome findings. The 8ample 
con8l9ted of U9 third year medical st\ident,s who were divided 
Into sixteen clinical discu;ssu)n ^^roiips of seven to nine stri- 
dent s each. 

The ln|Hjt data for these 95/men and 24 women consisted 
of three coKnIUve and five affective Input measures. The co(t- 
nitlve meawyres Included the Mj^ullcal CollcRe Admission Test 
(MCAT); the National Board of Medical Lxamlners, Part I 
(N'BME-l), iind the Watson Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal 
Test A (CTA-A). Their affective entry characteristics were 
measured by three scales from the California Psychological 
Inventory (CPI): Achievement via independence (Al), Achieve- 
ment via Conformance (Ac) and Flexibility (Fx), and two 
parts of the InvmtDi y of Professional Attttudcs^ConlinuinK - 
Education and Research) 

The ••process" data was obtained by observlnpViind a^^lo- 
taplng 62 of the clinical discussion ^;roups, which aviMTiged 75 
minutes each. i>ver a twelve-week period. Each Individual was' 
clearly Identlfieil In class and on the audiotape. The amount 
and cognitive level of the verbal participation of the teachers 
and each of the U9 students was cixled from the audiotapes 
using a nioilified version of the Flande>rs System of Interaction 
^Analysis (FSIA) which Incorporated the six L^>Knltlve levels of 
Dloi^m's tiixonomy In the teacher questions and studenktalk 
categories. HeliablUty of the verbal |ku tidpatlon varltfbles 
was determined by the split half reli:U>lllty prm-edure. 

The cognitive outcome measures were the students' |)er- 
forojance on the NHMK-2 and the Critical Thinking Appraisal 
Test B (CTA-n). The affective outcome 'men su res were the 
two scales of the Inventory of Professional Attitudes and a 
questionnaire designed to assess student satisfaction. Out of 
class activities were assessed by means of the Wrenn Study 
Habits Inventory. ^ 

Thte hypothesis that the amount and quality of Individual 
studenf verbal participation In smalPgroups would Improve 
their <Jrttlcal thinking skills and otAer outcome measure^ was 
hoi confirmed. While the Individuals' talk at higher cognitive 
Uvels was related to NnME-2 (rt:0.31) and CTA-B (r«0.41)» 
the residual In the multiple regression equations after the In-, 
put variables were^^dded was so low that the classroom verbal 
activity had no measurable relationship to the outcome mea- 
sures, • 

Multiple regressions l>€twoen the students* entry charac- 
teristics and- their verbal participation in the clinical discus- 
sion grS^ips showed that Individual shidents who tilked at the, 
higher cognitive levels were those who had higher scores on 
tht NBlME-1 and the CTA-A and were more flexible as shtrwn 
b|i(h« CPI Fx. There wer<* no significant correlations betwieen 
Input ineasuresJU)d the amount of student talk at lower cognl- 
tivt levels. W 



^ Blvarlate producl'-moment correlations showed that student 
talk was related to teacher questions at cognltlvojovels. 
This was partVcularly apparput at the higher ct)gnltlve levels 
of analyi|l9, wynthesls and evaluation (i «0.43) The students* 
scores oftthc Wrenn Study llahlts Inventory did nbt relate sig- 
nificantly to class processes, b\it did relate to shident satls- 
facrtlon with the small groups. Shidonta wore generally.satls- 
fied with the «mall groitps, but the few who had negative 
comments wore thoAe who participated Infrequently. 

The study showed that Individual verbal participation In 
small groups could bo measured precisely. While the amount 
of talk at higher cognitive levels was related to certain ln|xit 
and outcome measures, verbal participation did not add to 
student outcomes alH)ve that contributed by their entry charac- 
teristics. Teachers' questioning and support wele related to 
the cognitive level of shident Verbal participation Implications 
for further research and for faculty development in medical 
schools were suggejlt^ln the study. y * 



LEADERSHIP COMMUNICATroN STYLE, GHOUP HE^ 
SPONSE AND PRODLEM-SOLVING EFFEC11 VKNESS 

. ^ ' Order No. 7920667 

GOLDMAN, Jane Kllen, Ph.D. Fordham University, 1979. 
325pp, Mentor; ^ Paul Schweitzer 
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This Investigation sought to doternilnt; mid compare the 
ratings of groups, leaders and observer regarding leadership 
communicatl<5h style, group response and problem- solving ef- 
fectiveness. The study also ascertained ihh Interrelationships 
of observer ratings of leader communication style, on group 
response ajid problem-solving. effectlvenepjJ. Leadership com- 
munication style Included the dimensions 'bif Influence In plan- 
nihif, Irtfluence In procedure. Influence In Interpersonal rela- 
tions, Influence hi creative and critical thinking and overall 
leadership. Group response Included the dimensions of group 
coheslveness, qualities of 8|>oken group communication, the 
leader's Interaction with group members and role lac tuallia-^ 
tlon... Problem-solving effectiveness Includeil the dimensions 
of problem-definition, solution generation, solution selection, 
■oJliti<|n evaluation, and total problem-solvlng effectiveness. 

The subjejls of this shi^y consisted of 310 groups members 
comDrlsIng 32 problem-jsolvlng groups; 32 appointed gro\^ 
le&Mts; and 32 group observers at the Maxwell Air Force - 
Basfe leadership training program In Montgomery, Alabama. 
The Instruments used were the Group Leader Behavior Index 
, (GLBl) and the ^Systems Analy sis of Group Effects (SAGE). 

The major conclusions of thls'study were: (1) Style A (for- 
mal), Style B (technlcul) an'd Style C (Informal) were present at 
the Illlax>vell Air Force Base training program, bj^t shidents 
t«nerally tended towhid Style B (technical); (2) Style D (tech- 
• nlcal) leaders and Style C (Informal) leaders differed In th^lr 
communication behaviors; (3) problem-solving groups with 

* ^ (*®cludcal) leaders were more effective th;m were 

* cMips with Style C (informal) leaders; (4) leader^ t/nd^d to 
perceive themselves as tending more toward Style B (technU 
cal); whereas pbs^rvers tended to perceive leaders as tending 
tjpward Style C (informal); (5) the variables of leadership com- 
munication styl^ are Important and related leader communica- 
tion behaviors as are the variables of problem-solving effec- 
tiveness; (6) the more. Informal (Style C) the leadership . 
communication style, the less frequent Is the leader's inter- 
action with group members and the less Is his fulfillment of 
Ms expected role; th^more technical the leadership communi- 
cation ityle (Style B)/thc more frequent Is the leader's inter- ' 
action with group members and the greater Is the fulfillment 

of his expected role; (7) the greater the group coheslvenw, 
the more positive the qualWes of comprehenslblllty, consis- 
tency, concreteness, objectivity, cooperativeness and flexibility 
spoken group communication; the more frequent the Ifftdtfr's 
Interaction with group mehibors; the more positive are group 
members' perceptions of their own rolos; the greater the use 
of their specialised skills and the greater the group problem- 
solving effectiveness; (8) ^egreaKTlr the g^oup problem-solv- 
tag effectiveness, the greater thcf leader's Interaction vHth : 
froup members, the leader's fulfillment of his expected rolt, - 



tt» mpr«i>0HlUvif lirv Ktoup momtHJi H* p^rceptlonji of their own * ^ 
rolta aiwhtheir mh^ of spiJcialUml iktllit. 

It WM recoinm«ii^ed that in l«Ad#rahip traVptn^ pTocramA: 
8tyl« B (technical) should b« atressttd as the more effttctive 
•tyM of leadrmhtp In problonwaolvtng work Kt'oupv; that ob- 
Mrvation aiul ovaluatJw of Uad«i«hlp communication style 
•hould b^done by trained parties not directly tnvolveci \n the 
problem- sol vlnK proceHs; and that other factors, such as group 
Coheslveness, objectivity and concreteness of spoken group } 
communication, the leader's* fullllinient of his expected role 
and group members' use of st>eclallzed skills Influence group 
problem-Solving effect Ivenens). 



A PARTICIPANT ODSKHVATION STUDY OK COMMUNICA- ' 
TION DURING ACTIVITY OK SHOKT TFKM IMPUlSONED ' 
^^^^ Order No. 792 ISW 

GROSS, Dellvlna. Ph.D. -State UnlvtMSlty of New York at Buf- 
falo, 1979, 152pp. 

The purpi)8c,of this study was to c)6serve short terfn fs^ 
male Inmates of a corroctloiwl facility, a population reflectlvi^ 
of most other Inmate pi>pulatlonrt In that they were young, black 
poor and urbtin .md termed then\selves •street people,* In order- 
to determine characteristics of their communication behaviors. 

A langu;ige-actlon piU adiKn) was used to analyze communl- 
catlve acts such as aelf presentation, greeting and separation 
behaviors' and derision ni.iklnK processes. This paradigm 
one particularly adaptive to the pa rtk l|xint -observation meth- 
odology, consists of three hleraichically structured con- 
structs: the context, the eplstnle, .md .-Symbolic acts Thirty- 
four three hour activity sessions were analyzed using tRls 
<te8lfn: aeventeen sesplous were conducted within a small 
kitchen using ctxiklng as the activity: the cXher seventeen ses- 
sions were larger actl/lty grtnip contexts using more varied 
activities. / 

The use of the activity served to define the situation and 
provided a chock on verbalizations. Statenients could be veri- 
fied, and decisions could be supported, undernilnod, or sanc- 
tioned by the task per/ormance Involved. The activities pro- 
vided by the researcher served as a form of reciprocity an \ 
important concept to t^bserve within a participant observation \ 
methodology. Provision of activities also facilitated entry 
since Inmates and^facHlty j)erflonnel requested these activities 
be continued. 

Communication behaviors (^served within this study could 
l?e summarized as bebig characteristically relational, adap- 
tive, apontane(His. direct and oraTln nature. The relational 
nature of communication was reflected In communication form 
content ami Interactions. Adaptlvlty was observed In adjust- 
ments to new Ideas, situations, materials or refitrlctlons. Ex- 
pressions of feelings especially were direct imd spontaneous; 
the oral nature of coitimunicatlon was evidenced In approach ' 
to tasks, learning and to new sltuatJons. 

' / 



SOURCE CREDierHTY AND PERSUASION: A SITUATICWAL 
APPROACH • ^ Order No. 7917941 

HARMON, Robert Roy, D.B. A. Arizona State University 1979. 
11r7pp. 

The primary purpose of this study was to Investigate the 
situational specificity of the relationship between source credl- 
MUty and persuasion. This reUtlon was studied in the context 
ci a spMlflc marketing iltuatlon. A priori, it was thought that 
th« pfrauaslveness 6f a given source could be influenced bf the 
conautnptlon situation confronted by the consumer. 

The marketing situation utilized in the study was the task 
r«<|Mlrement to evaluate a' specific brand of home mlcrocotn* 
pnttr, under conditions of anticipated lease or buy. The 
Inleracticn effects of source credibility and the lease-or^buy 
•ItMUon were examined by nleana of a laboratory experiment. 
Ttm ex|>#rimental design was a poettest^only, 2 .X 2 X* 1 f|ic- 
^Q ' i With two levels of source credibility (high and moderate), 



two leveln of ownership (own and not own), and two levels of 
ahe duratlon-of-outcomes tlnje h5>riaon (long and short). The 
major dependent variables were attitude toward the product 
and consumption intentions. 

The lease-or-buy situation was presented to the sublects by 
MkUHL them to assume the role that they were shot)piag for a 
home microcomputer, with the Intention of either purchaslnf 
or leasing it, for a use period of either one or three years. 
The subjects were then exposed to a print advertisement that 
feahired a. product testimonial that was attribute^ to a high- 
or moderate-credibility source. Source credibility was manlp^ 
ulated by describing the source in a maimer 'designed to convey 
the commMnlcator's degree of trustworthiness and expertise 
concerifing the product. After the exposure to the advertise- 
ment, the subjects. wore asked to complete the opinion question- 
naire. 

Four niajor hypotheses wore tested In this study. These 
hypotheses predicted two-wuy l^nteracticn effects of source X 
ownership and source X duration of outcomes, fofthe attitude 
and Intention nioasuros. The predicted source X owtierahl|} 
Interaction was found for the attitude measure but not for con- 
sumption intentions. The predicted spurce X duration of out- 
comes Interaction did not mrttt^rlalize^ The moderate-credibil- 
ity source was more persuasive in the nonownership condition. 
Conversely, the high-credibiUty source was more effective In 
the ownership condition. This effect was caused by the decline 
In persuasiveness, of the modorAto-crodibiUty source, from 
the nonownership to the ownership condition. The effect of the 
hlffh^credlbility source did not vary appreciably between condi- 
tions. Cognitive-response theory was used to explain the re- 
8uU^« Since initial attitudes toward the product wens positive, 
thetnoderato.Crodlbillty source should be more persuasive 
than the high-credibility source. The loss i4)strictive dimen- 
sions of the loase-or buy situation, such as nonownership, 
should augment the persuasiveness of the mode rate -credibility 
source. The more restrictive dimensions, such as ownership, 
should cause the porsuusiveuess of the mode rate -credibility 
si^urce to fall. 



tHE EFFECTS OF CAMERA SHOT AND WITNESS TYPE 
9N JURORS' RESPONSES TO A VIDEOTAPED DEPOSITION 

Order No. 7917725 



KAMINSKI, Edmund Paul, Ph.D. 
1978. 119pp. 
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The advent of videotape In the legal syjBtem has aroused 
many qpncerns for Jurists. One concern deals with the type 
camera nhot employed when videotaping testimony. Currently, 
thsre are few rules governing taping and presentation oi testi- 
mony* Moreover, there is a paucity of research that has exam- 
ined the effepts of different cai^era ehots on viewers' percep- , 
tlons. The purpose of this thesis was to examine the effects of 
thrse different camera shots (close-up; medium; long) ai^'two 
different witness presentational styles (strong; weak) upon 
jurors' responses. Specifically, the dependent measures In- ' 
. eluded Jursij;^' perceptions of the witness': (1) composure, 
(2) credtttllty, (3) authority, and (4) character. In addition, 
measures of the following were also obtained: (1) information 
retsntlon, (2) jurorinterest, (3) verdict, and (4) award. 

With the assistance of legal experts, a trial deposition wsf 
•elected. The deposition was from a defendant who was ac- 
cused of negligence In aij Industrial accident. The deposition, 
which was approximately 30 minutes In length, consisted of 
crpss-examlnatton by the plaintiff's attorney. It did not contain 
direct examination by the defendant's attorney. 

Professional actors played the roles of the witness and the ' 
defense attorney. An actual attorney played the role of the a 
plaintiff's attorney* ^ 

The iypiM witness manipulation consisted of the same actor 
playing two different roles: (1) a strong witness and (2) sweak 
wltntss. The presentational style of the strong witness wstf^ 
characterized as fluent, assertive, and attentive. The prsssnU- 
tlonftl style of the weak witness was characterized as uncer^Un, 
hesitant, fumbling, and Inattentive. The actor was trained to 



•mit v«rb«l a)fui nonverbal cu«s derlv*4 (torn pr«vloua rtMarch 
wMoh wf re found to elicit Impreenlon/ii otthene preneotatloniU 

The deimeltlon wae vldeota|i0d in color.^ Three camerRa 
were need elmultaneouely In order to achieve the ttfre^ levels 
of cmmera shot'. Moreover, the depoettlon waa ta|>ed twice 
once for each wltnese type. ^ 

One hundred and sixty -two undergxaduate students role- , 
played jurors for this study. Subjects read a trial nynopsia, 
which was used In order to pl^ce the deposition In context. The 
videotaped deposition was then shown. Following the deposi- 
tion, sub)er(s completed ^ ^estlonmaire. 

The restilta revealed significant main effects for the pre- 
sentational style of the witness. Specifically, the strong wlt- 
neaa was perceived to be significantly more com|>osed, qualified 
and: (kynamic than Ae weak witness. Moreover^ subjects ex- 
posed to the strong witness retained significantly more infor- 
mation and expressed greater fnterent than subjects exposed 
to the weak witness. * . 

No significant main effects wore oUalned for camor^i shot. 
However, a few significant camera shot x wltnes,s tyfH» Interac- 
tions were obtained. The strong witn*>ss was |)ercelved signifi- 
cantly more authoritative In the close-up shot than In the long 
shot, Perc<»j)tldti8 of the weak witness' authority did not differ 
significantly across camera shots. The weak wltne^was per- 
ceived significantly more composed in tjie long shew than In 
either the medium or close-up shots. No significant differences 
In the perceptions of the strong witness' composure w«re ob- 
tained across camera shots. Finally, subjects ex|K)sed to the 
weak witness retained significantly more information when pre- 
sented with a long shot thxm with either a medium or close-up 
shot. Mean Information retention scores ctid not significantly 
differ across camera shots for subjects cx^)osed to the strong 
>vltn«0a. 

While significant Interactions were obtained, the largest of 
those effe<jts accounted *f or only five percent of the variance. ^ 
From a practical standpoint, five percent Is not very much. 
Therof6re, In the final analysis, given a strong or weak witness^ 
It protNibly does not master whether a close-up, medium, or long 
shot la used to videotape testimony. Due to some limitations 
with the present study, this recommendation Is !)ffered cau- 
tiously. 




• speaker advocated the opposite vjow. They were Hsked to ftlU 
out a short attitude survey Iwforti they hoard the spuoolu 

A similar method was used to gather data on a public smok- 
liife{ Issue. J5ubjccts wore dobr|«)fod on the purpofio of the ex-, 
perlment. 

The test uf which theury w;ls more corrocl Involved two 
factors; the direction of attitude change and the offoct of sub^ 
ject choice. Dl^ssonance theory predicts attitudes will move 
toward the position of the speaker, while moderation theory 
predicts the attitudes will move towaixl the inldcMo jf the scale 
Tfgardless of the position advocated by the 8|H*akem|Concem- 
Ing subject choice, di'ssonance thoory cluarly prcfln that If 
a suhi^yct Is given a choice, the attitude change will lie greater^* 
than If the yubjoct Is not given a choice. 

In genor;il, all attitudes moved In the diroction of being In 
favor of the right of'inibllc om|)loyee.s to stvike. This was a 
general trend rogardlc/ss of chDTCe o'r speaker |U3sltlon. Most 
of the poor.resuKs may perhaps bo explained by ev<Mits tW 
took place In Baton Rou^e. Louisiana, during the time th* exr 
perlment was being conducted. Public school teachers went 
on strike and this strike scorned to Influence attlt\ide8 more 
than the treatments given to the subjects, 
^-xj^® smoking In public Issue data doe« not scorn to statls>- 
tictf^ly support the dissonaift^e explanation of procommunica- 
tlon attitude change. The direction of.tlitv attitude changes of 
all of tias treatment groups does seem to support this expla- 
nation. 

In sytnmary. there are few ;ireas of statistical significance 
In the experimental data, and the data do not pe^nit sharp con- 
clusions to be drawn. The primary suijport fc^i' tiio dissonance 
explanation comes from the directions In which all the means 
seem to move. The evidence of a choice main effect seems 
weaker still. Studies of other explanations of the forewarning 
effect are needed. 



NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN THE COMMUNTTY COl.LEOE 
OF ALLEGHENY .COUNTY AND THE AMERICAN FED-. 
-ERATION OF TEACHERS LOCAL 2067: A CASE STUD^ 
IN THE RHETORIC OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN 
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ATTITUOE CHANCRE KROM FOKKWARNING - ITS RELA^ " 
TIONSHIP TO THE MSTKNEH'S CHOICE, AND THE LK^ 
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The present study seeks primarily to resolve a conflict In 
the literature regardhig the cause of preci>mmunl^;itlon attl-"^ 
tude chanfjte. One ^voxip of researchers favor a dissonance 
theory explanation for the shift argiiing that attltudof> change 
t>ecause listeners seek to relievo stress Or dissonance In their 
minds caused' by the knowledge that there exists an aUitudil to- 
ward a to^ic that is different from their own. Ahother theory 
maintains that the attitude shift occurs l>ocau^^e Usteiiera tak^ 
a •wait and see" attitude In prepkratlo^i for a 'jppeech. 

Ualnf a Llkert attitude measure 553 students In IxjglnAln^ ^ 
speech classes were tested on their attitudes toward five tar-* 
g«t toplca. From the* results of this pratest, 272 subjects were 
selected ^ho had moiierate attitudes toward the topic of "Should 
Public Employees be Allowed to Strike?** These stuflents were 
called Individually on the tcle])hone and asked on an appoint- 
ment basis to participate In a marketing survey for felt tipped 
pena« 

Afl*r conducting the survey and giving a free pen, the rw^ r~ 
searcher administered the experimental treatment. T)ne half 
Of the subjects were told they had no choice but to stay for a 
persuasive speech and an •attitude survey** while the other 
half were told they did have a choice. Within each of these 
groupe, one half of the subjects were told that the speech by 
a credible speaker advocated the right of public employees to 
Q ''tf While the other half of the subjects were told that the 
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There wore some major changes that took place In the field 
of public employment In recent years. President Kennedy Is- ♦ 
eued, in 1962, Executive Order 10988 which gav^ federal em- 
ployees limited rights to organize and bargain collectively. 
The Pennsylvania General Assembly, in 1970, passed Act 195 
which granted pubflc employees the right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively. The faculty of the Community College of 
Allegheny County. In the Fall of 1971, chose the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers as Its representative, and entered into Ita 
first bargaining agreement with the College in October,^ 1974. 

Since collective bargaining Is a relatively new phenomenon ^ 
in higher education, the focus of this study Is to analyze the 
second round of negotUitlons between the ComniunRy College 
gnd the Federation of Teachers. The study focuses specifi- 
cally on the role of rhetoric in collective bargaining. In addi- 
tion, the study analyzes some of the aspects of collective bar- 
gaining that s^re unique to higher education. 

The three major Issues in the 1974 negotiations were dis- 
placement, workload and saLiry, This dissertation analyses 
the role that rhetoric and argumentation played tn reaching an 
agreement on the three key Issues. 

The results of this study demonstrate that rhetoric and ar- ^ 
lamentation can play an Important role In collective bargabilng 
In higher education. First pf all, the Federation's argument 
over displacement was able to convince the College that dis- 
placement was a Federation priority. This led to the sttla- 
tectory resolution of this Issue In the Informal sesalona. 
Secondly, although it was a third (>arty th^t engineered a com- 
promlae on the workload Issue, argumentation still playtd an 
important role with this Issue. The argumenta over work- 
load brought the parties to an Impasse on thjis Issue, but it 
brought them to this point with a clear understanding of each 
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i](h«r'« pokldoti aiul the ratloiuie bi?mii(J it., tbl« wa» thu Inw V 
portmnt ^mctlon of arij^iincnMtlon with tbb 1iiHu<j1^ ThttnUV, 
•tudy fcMiul thiit thv Naliry Uauc dw«i not eiH(*>Hler tuUch <^r- . 
fam«nt. The rtyiolutlon of th^ fkaUry Irt oftoo ilvixfiuttiit 

upon Iht) wuriuNjiftil nfgotlittlon of KAUev key 4«mJ08. Thus, th« 
rQl« of arg\iinent wii?* llmKevI wHh thtn ttj^jru^, FtmUly, th1« 
•tuity fouiut thill the uthti ul :ii)|)eiil of the ihlof n«*4C^)tiiuof» 
coiu«fi an Innwri^nt |>ttrmi;i»lve elciiient in the latt?c»tiige» of ^ " 
n«golUtlon«. The piesAurort^tif time do not per^ij^lt leui^ihy dip - ' 
cutalim of the key iHjiuea. ln»(fs;^il th.e. crvaibllfty or etl^vfc^al 
44)p«al of the chief negcHl.it or becouieiii the critic ill |)iM*fiuAilv« 
factor. *^ ' 

TiM>re ;ue a few cunolunUHirt qv liniillCtUUms that c;in Im K'-, 
draWM sStim cuiUnMlve ^KirK»iltilnK <or ^hUu :itor(i frOm ihln dlti- 
•erUHon. First of ,\ll, Ji .q)|H\ii ?i ihU a'j^ a renuU.of coUectlv« : 
baricttlning, faculty Ln coUege^i and uuiver^UUsi wUl he thrUtft 

.into thif i)ul)lh; Areru whorf? ihe prlm lpleji iind couce|)tfli the fac^ 

-ulty e»^poiisi» ;uul support will b«> ci^refully mm] cNllOiiUy 
anilni^il. Soron^Uy. faculty will fliui theniHelves In the poJiltlriil 
mreiu iia well/ Kndoi^slnK ind caiup.il^pilnt; for yarluu* cahdl- 
date> will be ;i stancUrd role -for many faculty. Thirdly, a ctn-r 

-tral iasuc for ncKoilatlon?i in education In the. near futur* will 
b« governance or the concept of shared authority. Faculty In 
hight^r •ducatlon wHtprcjw foe a joint voice in areas llkfrcUsn 

' irtze,„ workload, can^iKiA commlttc^\s, etc. Finally, the r«U- 
tlon^hip irct.vfit'nv faculty and adminlst ratiim, U\ the early stag«9 

•of uiiionl/atton, is likely to be strained. This Is not unnatural 
bocausci the collective bar^ainin^; e\perlt»noe jwscs a new re- 
Utlonahlp for (he adniinlsti-atlon and faculljr. li will take 4 
period of llhie for the ^virties to mature so they can lei^rn to 
live and get along with* e^uh other in the now environment. 
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The puti)Qse of this dissertation i3 to 5iii)mit to empirical 
teat Linear Force A^k^ relation Theory In two different areas 
of substance abuse. The dependent variables are att^hltJes and 
b«h4yiors toward ;ilcohol and marijuana. 

The centr;iJ poshilate of tJie theory pro^JOses that :my given • 
attitude or lyrhitvior is determined by the simple linear aggre-- 
gatlon of aj^ the information and influence an individuaJ per* 
ceive* to Irave received from all external forces of communica- 
tion that reach Mm or her wvth message^ relovairt to the 
attitude for Inyhavlor. Thus^, each messjige If conatnie^ as 
an Incoming force that pulls the attitude or Iwhavlor with some ' 
Intensity and in some specific direction, although the end re- 
^ suit will not depend on one single message or source lAit rather, 
on the aggregation of all incoming forces. Messages can pro- 
cede from the definers (what others ^say), either interperson- 
ally or via media; or from models (the exemplary mosaaK*« ' 
represented by what others do). 

Gtv^h th^^ dependent substances, the set of relevant eourcea 
of conimuhiciUion for the population we studied was ascertained 
In an exploratory shidy done before the final survey. Thirteen 
eourcea were obtained, Including five mass media definers 
(television, radio, popular songs, newspapers and magazines), 
five Interpersonal definers (parents, siblings, other relatives, 
friends at school and friends outside of school), and three 
sources of exemplary messages (father, mother, and friends). 

Theoretically, it was hypothesized ^hat the "aggregated 
messajge fntake' from (a) each set of sources of communica- 
tion and (b) from all spurcea combined would positively corre* 
Mate with the res|>ondents' attitude and behavlpr toward aleohdi 
and marijuana, biffcrences between sots of sources were also 
predicted, 

• Generally, -practically all our research hypotheses wtre 
suppof*ted by Atie data, although the coefficient of multiple cor- 
reliition were.'for the most part, lower than expected on the 
bests of wtiat t^e theory claims and of previous tests of the 
theory. The coefficient ranged between .069 and .548. Th# , 
^sult led us to conclude thjut this study provides, only moder-- 




■ate m^Miort fcir the theoiy as developed lii) fg^r And th 
MiiUlition 01 lt\<r tlalm tna(le |)y Its F^rtnclpl^poi^ilate (|;#i^, 
AttiKic(»f And Iwrhavjors are <J#termln<Hi by the %^gre(iii«0(ri^ 
the Infornuition ah lj»(*lvidual b^a received jfrom all relevkhti: 
sources of c<>mnvOViiciiti(jn) HhouurtKi con ' : , 

the cdrnjiarlson of tht? various rteta of coinmunlciitt^ftti 
4ioMr<jiiicl0arly IWdlc^ites that the main correlate of the^lto-. 
pendetit atutudea 4hd behaviors la the exemplary meaiM%«s 
irf.some »l<(nlfloant others (i,o,, what the respondents pere^ilve 
thMt others lare doUig). MUa media aJfid lnt<?ii>eri6t)at d^fitri 
inlpAe qnly marginal contriimtions of the total variance 
pVained U) the dependeiit measures. 
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This study demonstrated the uaefultiesa of Instructional ob* 
jectlvee in the design of InatrucUonal actigtiei^, and identified 
the ijeed to develop Instructional ol>jectlvea for planning com- 
munlcatlon training for staff nurses, A method for fortnulatlng 
objectivea was selected which Identified thp coin munlcat ion 
needs of staff nurses by combining !>ed'agogy and theory formu- 
lated from field research. 

vThe communication skilly helpful to staff nurses were first 
Identified by revlow^ipg existing literature concerning the tiurse's 
communication environment. Models of nurse -putient, nurse- 
doctor, narse-nurslng |>er8onnol, an^ nurae-famlly cbmmuhlca- 
Uon activities v^e re develoi>od, by describing the role expedi- 
tions associated witfi such interactions. A total ^ 9liP 
instr^tlonal objectives were suggested on the'basls oreltu-\^^ 
attonal variables descrlbetl in the communication mbdels: 

The comprohenfliveness and reliability of "the models and 
histructronal objectives developed Yron) the literature'reVtew 
were assessed by using obsorvatlon^and interview techniques' to * 
examtfje the communication behavior x)^ nurses in-iiospltnl units 
The constant comparative metlvod was uKcd to develop models 
of the communication behavlQ*x)f staff mirses, by sysiematlcally 
assigning observation and interview datum to prevlopsly dev^l- 
oped or new instructional objectives, and doscrlblhg the varleus 
subtopics of the objectives Identified. Support waa found for gS 
of the Instructional objectives developed from (he literatare r#- ' 
.view, and 27 ne)v objectives were Identified on the basis of daU 
generated by the field research. ' ^' * 

The^preferences nurses hayo for communication instruction 
wew assessed l^y asking nurses to' Indicate whitK of the instruc- 
tional otjjectlves developed from the literature and field re- 
search they would be Interested in lenrnlng-moro About. The 
nurses were found to be Interested In receiving Instruction re- 
lated to all the communication topics, and were most Interested 
In topics related to nurse-doctor and nurse-nursing |)ersonnel 
interactions. In general, ln8tructi:6nal preferencoa were not re- 
lated to the nurse's nursing position, years of experience, or 
the hospital In which the nurse worked. 
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Understanding and measuring the impact of persuasive 
communications is a subject that has receivedconslderable 
attention t)y a broad spectrum of both academic researchers 
and public policy personnel. Although hundreds of studies 
havtt attempted to model aiKi monitor the effects of persuasive 
communications, little is really known about how people cog- 
nltively react to new and possibly discrepant information. 



Th% iMk ol « cl«ar und#r«f binding ol th« cominjintciition prp- 
€#•• (TM b« ttttrtbOtbd to th« ^ibiienct^of a proceas-ortvnltd 
r#«#weh pro|jg| Am. In contrutdt to nmny of the previous "blmck 
box" oommunt cation models irtA two recent streams of com- 
munlcstlon^eseurch that enitx3dy an thforinatlon proceliiiiig 
p#i:8|>«€tlve, The purpo«i« o( this study was'tu comtiLiie these 
hfb perspective)* (l^roudly cUssifteil as co^tnitive structure, 
and COffiltlve response models) into integrated comnii^tca- 
tlon model and then to validate this'mociel experinoental 

\. ' The CMiiltlye atrucM\n;e/cOKnitive res|X)n^e model*dfvel- • 
op<a4 In fhis thes\s postulates that a variety of situational and ^ 
psychological factoim iny)lnge on the J>ehef encmit'^ process/ 
'HoWever, only three factors (constructs) -were selected for 
SMlysIa in this research. The three constructs «sele<5ted were 
cognitive structure, cognitive response, and ego-invut^ment. 
tl was hypothesij^ed that pro-coinmunicatlon structure yari- 

' ables aad tjgo-involv<ftnent (with, the object of tHe coinmunica< 
Uon) would influence message- induced spontaneous thought 
behavior. It was further hypolhesUed that specific types of ^ 
cognitive response would affect the magnitude and evaluative 

^ direction of posl-communic^ilion bejiefs and al\itude55, as well 
as ^medlate belief and attitvide change. 

The test of these hypotheses involved a two- stage, longftu- 

' ^>AhMl experiment. In the first stage, subjects were asked to 
complete an extensive questionnaire concerning their beUefs, 
attitudes, and behavioral intentions toward specific brands of 
bread, proctuct use, ego-lnvolveitlenl with bread, and seU- 
confld(»nce. (Dread was selected as the product/object of the 

, QOlhmunicalion after extensive pretesting indicated it satl8< 
fled certain a prtori criteria.) After a two- week period, the 
second stage ofOthe experiment was administered to the sub- 
jects. This stage included exposure to a persuasive communi- 
cation and the elicitation of spontaneous thoughts concerning 
tfte message. Immediately after the Ihougfil- listing protocol, 
subjects completed a second questionnaire. This questionnaire 
ftn^uded. measures of beliefs, altitudes, and behavioral tntftp- 
ti#i\s for specific brands of bread as well as measures of attri- 
butlonal tendencies, self-confidence, and affective reactions 
to the experimental message. The experiment thus consisted 
>of^ineasur«9 of pre- and post-communication cognitive struc- 

'ture, cognitive response, and other psychological factors that 
w«re hypothesized to mej^iiale either resjwnse behavior or be- 
lief c||iange. 

results, of the experiment indicated the following. 
'First, that pre--coinmu1iicalion beliefs are related to spon- 
taneous thought activity. As hypothesized, cognitive response 
twhiivlor is related to* the discrepancy between pre-cojumunt- 
cMlon belief strength and the "belief strength" associated with 
statements in the persuasive communication. Speclflcally^'if 
th« difference between pre- communication belief strength and 
th« belief strength as slated in the experimental message was. 
large» more counlei:argumenls were elicited. Alternatively, 
M the difference was small, more support arguments were evl- 
deneed/ Second, It was determined that the degree of ego- 
inyolvtsnent with the object of the communication affects cog- 
nitive responvSe behavior. That is, individuals who were more 
highly ego-Involved with bread responded with more cognitive 
thoughis than those indivicKjals less highly involved. Third, 
th« re«ilts supported Earlier research findings that-cogniti^e 
rtiiponse behavior does affect certain post-communication ele- 
i(^nts of cognitive structure. For instance, counterargument 
vm« negatively correlated with the evaluativedirection smd mag- 
nitude of specific (proximal) beliefs and attitudes while support 
argament was positively related to thesp structure measures. 
FliuUly, although the evidence was not conclusive, it was found 
that cognitive response activity affects changes In pre-minus 
poat-communication beliefs and attitudes. 

In max] this research illustrates the potential of .the cog- 
altlve structure/cognitive response model as an effective tool 
for monitoring and understanding the Impact of persuasive 
communications. 
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